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Dover Street Stuatos 


A DELIGHTFUL SCENE FROM “THE O’GRINDLES” AT THE PLAYHOUSE 
Jim (Mr. Cyril Maude) to Kathleen (Miss Alexandra Carlisle): Kneel! Damme I'll grovel without a cushion] 
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ELE leAd SiO re 


When the King Smiled. 
IS MAJESTY is again to open 
Parliament in person and will 

read his speech from the throne 

to the members of both Houses. 

Two years ago when his Majesty did this 
an amusing little inci- 
dent occurred. During 
the reading of it he sud- 
denly paused, repeated 
a few words, and then 
wenton. It was obvious 
to all that a regular 
grammatical “ howler” 
had been perpetrated, 
and a general smile ran 


round. 

& & ea 
What Happened. 

hen the King 


handed the written 
speech to the Lord 
Chancellor he said with 
a smile and in an under- 
tone, “What a good 
thing it is that everyone 
knows that I did’ not 
write that speech myself. 
Still, we are to have an 
Education Bill so per- 
haps it will not happen 
again.” 


An Informal Reception. 


A fter the ceremony 
it is the King’s 
custom to hold a little 
informal reception of 
the prominent men of 
each party before he 
quits the building, and 
the story is told that on 
one occasion during the 
present Government, see- 
ing no member of the 
Labour party present, 
he at once despatched an 
equerry to Mr. Keir 
Hardie and Mr. Shackle- 
ton, asking them to see him, when he 
shook hands with both very heartily. 


Burtley covert. 


George’s Joke, 
t used to be said that there was “ no- 
thing in” a king’s speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament, but nowadays as no 
forecast is issued to the press more 
interest is created. ‘‘ Lord Chancellor,” 
said George III. on one occasion, “ did 
I deliver the speech well?” ‘‘ Very well 
indeed, your Majesty,’ was the answer. 
“Tam glad of that,” said the King, “ for 
there was BOO tee in ae 


A Friend of the Kaiser's. 


\ hen Sir Frank Lascelles retires this 
year from his post as British am- 
bassador at Berlin the German Emperor 
will lose one of his greatest friends. For 
over twelve years Sir Frank: has watched 
over British interests in the German 
capital, and the Kaiser has been heard to 
declare that “every time Sir Frank has 
been one too many for me.” Some years 
ago now the Emperor gave instructions 
that Sir Frank was to be admitted to his 
presence at all hours and no matter how 
he was engaged, and Sir Frank took this 
so literally that one morning he pro- 
ceeded to the imperial palace at Potsdam 
and surprised the Kaiser in the act of 
dressing and kept him talking there for 
half-an-hour in his bath gown. 


= 


Repartée. 
ir Frank has a great gift of repartee, 
and one of his neatest retorts was to 
some foreign diplomat a short time ago 
who was obviously trying to hoodwink 
him. “I say,” protested the other, “you 


KING EDWARD AT THE HALL BARN SHOOT 


The King, attended by Major Holford, and the Prince of Wales, with Sir Charles Cust in 
attendance, honoured Lord Burnham with a visit at Hall Barn on Thursday and shot over 


The other guns included Earl Howe, the Hon. H. Stonor, and the Right Hon. 


Henry Chaplin, M.P. 


really look as if you did not swallow 
what I said.” “I should certainly have 
indigestion if I did, my dear chap,” was 
Sir Frank’s laughing retort. 


Mr. Rufus Isaacs. - 
M.: Rufus Isaacs, whose name has been 
prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Solicitor-Generalship, is at 
the moment enjoyng far and away the 
largest practice at the Bar, and it is often 
laughingly said in legal circles that 
“Isaacs has hada bad week if he has not 
made a thousand pounds or so.” Almost 
from the first Mr. Isaacs has been marked 
down for high legal distinction, and one 
of the first to discover the fact was the 
late Lord Esher, then Master of the 
Rolls. In this connection a story may be 
told. 


A Prediction. 
Ip the days when Mr. Isaacs was only a 
comparatively unknown “ junior” he 
was opening a case in the Court of Appeal, 
over which Lord Esher presided, and was 
endeavouring to force his view of the law 
upon the court. Lord Esher, however, 
was not disposed to agree with the coun- 
sel. ‘‘I know you are wrong, Mr. Isaacs,” 
he said smilingly, ‘fand in twenty years 
time when you are Lord Justice Isaacs 
you will quite agrée with me.” 
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ATTLE of TO 


(No. 344, JANUARY 29, 1908: 


An Interruption. 


M:: Isaacs served recently on the com- 
mission to inquire into affairs 
connected with the metropolitan police 
and frequently interrupted counsel with 
questions. At length one of them grew 
rather restive and asked 
that he might be al- 
lowed to proceed with 
his examination without 
these constant interrup- 
tions. ‘“ Why should I 
not interrupt?” asked 
Mr. Isaacs. “I get in- 
terrupted often enough 
when I am_ pleading. 
This is quite a new 
experience for me and If 
rather enjoy it.” 
te % 
Others Late. 
ir William S. Gilbert,, 
who is being enter- 
tained at dinver on 
Sunday next, is the hero: 
of many amusing stories. 
A few years ago, when 
his play, Trial by Jury 
was under rehearsal, < 
well-known actcr et 
the dramatist ‘at the 
stage door of the Lyric 
Theatre and congratu- 
lated him on his punc- 
tuality. ‘“ Don’t,” replied! 
the future knight; “I 
have lost more time 
through being punctual 
than through anything 
else.” 


ao 


Editorial Effort. 

t was at a public din- 
ner that Sir W. 
Gilbert spoke one of his 
best jests. The late Ed- 
mund Yates, editor of 
“The World,’ who was 
one of the guests, was 
observed to be sitting in moody silence, 
apparently in deep thought. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with Yates?” whispered Gilbert’s 
neighbour ; ‘‘ he maintains quite a religious 
silence.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the dramatist, “ he 

is probably thinking of the next World.” 


Call to Arms. 


(re of Lord Brassey’s predecessurs as 

Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports’ 
was the rst Duke of Wellington.’ Passing 
the grounds of Walmer Castle one day 
an old lady saw her French poodle called 


Blucher. run through the gateway. 
Remaining outside, she called in an 
aggrieved voice, ‘‘ Blucher! Blucher!’ 


The hero of Waterloo happened to be- 
walking in the grounds, and he looked 
over the wall and remarked, ‘‘ Madame,,. 
time was when I should have been glad 
to see Blucher.” 


Hollow Mockery. 


‘L here are some people who would not 

see any value in the expensive violin 
which Ysaye has lost. When Offenbach’s. 
effects were sold a very high price was 
paid for the composer's violoncello. “So 
much money for a piece of wood,” ex- 
claimed an old countrywoman who was 
present. Taking hold of it to lift it she 
added in the utmost astonishment, ‘‘ And: 
it’s hollow, too.” 
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DI’S 


Dover Street Studios 


The O’Grindles, now being presented at The Playhouse, gives Mr. Maude the impersonation of a character whose extreme affability and love of the fair sex is not 
unlike that of Captain Barley of immortal memory. Miss Winifred Emery plays with her usual cleverness. Miss Alexandra Carlisle is always her bewitching self, and 
in one of the scenes she makes a singularly pretty figure on horseback. Miss Pollie Emery and the other members of the company all help towards the success of 
The O'Grindles. Our photographs depict: (1) Miss McGee: ‘‘It’s the old Shandodan,” Dr. O'Keefe: “Vou stick to old friends.’? Miss McGee: ‘I do to this one— 
the varnish ain’t dry.” The names, reading from left to right, are: Jim O'Grindle (Mr. Cyril Maude), Harding O’Grindle (Mr. Kenneth Douglas), Dr. O’Keefe (Mr._E. 
Gwenn), Miss McGee (Miss Pollie Emery), Sir Harry (Mr. Alfred Bishop), Kathleen FitzGerald (Miss Alexandra Carlisle), General FitzGerald (Mr. D. McCarthy). 
(2) Dan Blake: ‘'Fly, fly before this dreadful deed gets known, Go as you are.” The names, reading from left to right, are: Major McGee (Mr. J. H. Ryley), Captain 
Jack (Mr. A. G. Onslow), Dan Blake (Mr. Windham Guise), Captain Jim O’Grindle (Mr. Maude), Dr. O'Keefe (Mr. E. Gwe n). (3) Sir Harry: “* We'll trust ’em now; 
damme! We'll trust 'em now.’ The names, reading from left to right, are: Clive Granger (Mr. C. Mainwaring), Jim O’Grindle (Mr. Maude), Sir Harr fr. Alfred 
Bishop), Kathleen FitzGerald (Miss Carlisle), General FitzGerald (Mr. D. McCarthy), Dr. O’Keefe (Mr. E. Gwenn) 
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THE TATLER 


April rz 
i709 


London, January Twenty-ninth, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Sbhere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


PORTUGAL by the 


MOROCCO > 
BALEARIC ISLANDS Ro) as 3 bao lS Naa 
SICILY S.S. ‘‘ ORIENT,” 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 
PALESTINE se 

EGYPT 3lst January ... ... to 10th February. 
CORFU 12th February ... «. to 13th March. 
TURKEY 14th March... ... to 10th April. 

GREECE llth April ie .. to 23rd April. 


Managers: F. Green & Co, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R.M.S.P. 


SPECIAL TOURS, DECEMBER-MARCH, 


WENGER: 2eN= SeHiEs se WIE Sie INDIES: 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
Spanish Main, Jamaica, Cuba, and Mexico, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


A. EERPECE HOEIDAY 


in the Mediterranean and Adriatic by the Cunard Line. 


The twin-screw steamer ‘‘ Carpathia,"’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on Saturday, 
15th Feb., for Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Trieste, Fiume, Palermo, and Naples. 
Passengers may join that Luxurious Floating Hotel ‘' Caronia"' 20,000 tons, either at Alexandria 
or Naples for return to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 30 days. Apply The Cunard 
S.S. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. London, 93, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., 29-30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Te EE SP el Eek 


issued January 31st, will contain— 
THE BIGGEST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN THE KINGDOM: 
A Description of the Jews Free School contained in a SprctaL SupPLEMENT. 


GENERAL BADEN POWELL’S BOY SCOUTS. 
Specially described by the General. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
THREE WEEKS IN EGYPT, 


An Article describing how to Escape from London Fogs. 
And many other topics. 


6d. AM alaska Sued blah lately 6d. 


Vols. I. to XXXI. of 
SE A Se PsBee Ree 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BooKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, CockKspur Street, S.W. 


VOLUMES I. to XXVI. of 
Peg chtares ARO \S a halls ee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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H IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 punctually, J. Comyns Carr's drama, 5 


“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.” (Last 4 nights.) 

Founded on Charles Dickens’ unfinished novel. 4 
JoHN JASPER... 5 O05 ri ad is er .. Mr. TREE, 

LAST 2 MATINEES TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) and SATURDAY NEXT at 2.15. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 


Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B, Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mitton Royte. 


|; ON DON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. THESBEEEESORATHESBALLS 
Miss TOPSY SINDEN, Mr. FRED FARREN, 
MORRIS CRONIN, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, HUNTING ON BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


EKETOW’S RUSSIAN CIRCUS, at HENGLER'S, ARGYLL STREET, W. 
“PIERROT IN FAIRYLAND,” delightful Fairy Pantomime. Grand Circus Programme. 
TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 2.30 and 8. Children under 12, half-price. Prices, 1s. 


to £3 3s. Box office open 10 to 10. Telephone 4,138 Gerrard. 
CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


CURED BY 


EMERSON -<S  €rA-C: 


Send 13 Stamps to G. WAUGH & Co., 177a, Regent Street, London, W. 
AND TRY. 
It takes away pain and kills the root. 


(Last 4 nights.) 


NEVER FAILS TO CURE. 


BATHED IN SUNSHINE. AMID FLOWERS AND PALMS. 


THE RIVIERA PALACE, MONTE CARLO. 
THE RIVIERA PALACE, NICE. 


Daily Train de Luxe, 11 a.m. from London, arriving on the Riviera for Breakfast next day. 
Through from Calais without change. Sleeping, Restaurant, and Biggage Cars only 
Full particulars, all travel arrangements, SLEEPING CAR Co,, 20, Cockspur STrREeEr. 
Telephones: Gerrard 3866 and 5220. 


DOGS! -DOGS!! DOGS 


In response to many enquiries from our readers we have arranged to accept small advertise- 
ments dealing with doggy subjects. Photographic reproductions of the dogs advertised eithe: 
for sale or for breeding purposes can be inserted. °‘ The Tatler'’ has from time to time dealt 
pictorially with many incidents in the dog world, and as the paper is read by most lovers of 
dogs, advertisers may feel assured of their announcements being seen by all interested in the 
canine race. 

Advertisement charges are 10/6 per inch single column (width of column is two inches 
Itis suggested that two inches deep by two inches wide would bea suitable sise wher: 
anillustration is desired with the matter giving particulars of the dogs, and the cost 
would therefore be £1 1s. per insertion. 

Send a photograph of your dog, anda block will be made at ‘‘The Tatler’s"’ expense, prc 
vided your instructions be for not less than six weekly insertions or six insertions on alternate 
weeks. Address—ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, ° The Tatler,’’ 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.- Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. ‘Terms 4a | 
carte or inclusive. 37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. Schwabe, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed, 
refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage, resident Engineer. Unique Winter 
and Hunting Quarters. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Re1rry Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


ENBY FOR WINTER.—The Land of Sunshine and Flowers. Where snow is unknown. 
Where every day isa May day. Send postcard to Town CLERK for Free Illustrated Album, 
containing full particulars of Hotels and Apartments. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end atGrand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest to golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


7 ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double ATSHOME. CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (37°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (33°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months Soe Ns ee 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 9s. 9d. 


s New svapecs for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 
Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THEe TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhcre 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Weld I AUPILI DIK 


By Arthur 
Croxtoii. 


THE THREE ROYAL MINIATURES THAT HAVE BEEN STOLEN 


A daring burglary was committed on Thursday last at the Carl Hentschel Colour Works at Knight's Hill, 


West Norwood. 


Mr. A. T. Clarke, one of the directors. who 


lives at the works, discovered that burglars had effected an entrance through the private grounds of Portobello House adjoining. After generally: ransacking the place, 
bursting open every desk and drawer, and taking away a large number of tools, they succeeded in opening a safe and abstracting three miniatures in gold frames of 
the daughters of the Queen—the Princess Royal, the Queen of Norway, and Princess Victoria—the paintings being on ivory. They were being reproduced for Mr. Turrell 


Ouida. 


O poor Ouida is dead. There has 
been a touch of pathos surrounding 
all the last few years of the gifted 
woman’s life. All in our day 

have parodied her works, have gloried in 
creating farcical Guardsmen or high-born 
dames, and no one laughed at these efforts 
more than did Ouida herself. She was a 
broad-minded woman, with only a few 
ideas which overcame her catholicity of 
opinions, leaving her a determined fighter 
for, it might be, kindness to animals, the 
preservation of the beautiful in Venice or 
Florence—Rome she had given up.as a 
bad job. Her later years were clouded 
with legal troubles, and some of her 
last letters show her to have taken these 
difficulties seriously to heart. Those who 
know her will never forget her loyalty to 
friends, her constant fight for good things, 
her personal sacrifices for causes which she 
believed Roud benefit mankind. 


Two New. "Novela 
if have just finished two fine new novels 

by different: hands. They are as un- 
like one another as is chalk to cheese, 
but they are both very good and give 
one hope that the day of the writing of 
memorable novels is once more epithe: us. 
The first is “The Mother,’ by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts (Ward, Lock), and in it will be 
found as great a picture as you need of a 
Devonshire woman living on the beloved 
“ Darty-moor,’ whose life was what the 
career of mothers so often becomes—a life 
of self-abnegation and devotion. Get it 
and read it by all means. In another 
genre is Mr. W illiam De Morgan's ‘“‘ Some- 
how Good” (Heinemann). This writer, 
who has blossomed forth in his middle 
age to such good result, is at his best and 
oddest in “Somehow Good.” It is re- 
freshing in these days to meet in one week 
with two books whose hold over one is 
compelling from start to finish. 
Dumouriez. 

hilst on books let me announce the 

welcome news that another volume 

dealing with Napoleonic times is on the 
stocks, I have referred before to Mr. A. 
M. Broadley’s fine book on “ Napoleon 
and the Invasion of England.” 


for a book on miniatures and are the property of the Queen 


A Welcome Work. 


Now it is a pleasure to state that 

this great authority in conjunction 
with J. Holland Rose is engaged 
upon an epoch-making work on “ Du- 
mouriez and the Defence of England 
against Napoleon.” Dumouriez, one time 
“Saviour of the Republic,” adventurer, 
soldier of fortune, managed by the “skin 
of his teeth” to save himself from 
the fate of many of the great soldiers 
of the French Revolution. Ten years 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SOUVENIR OF AN 
EXTRAORDINARY MAN 


There has just died in the person of the ‘‘ Marquis de 
Leuville ’ a London character who was the admira- 
tion and the despair of Fleet Street and the Strand. 
Becoming known as the composer of the song, ‘ The 
First Kiss,’’ he lived an unblushing life of deception. 
One of his most extraordinary freaks was the presenta- 
tion to anyone in the public eye of silver-gilt medals 
(one of which is reproduced above) on which the 
thanks of the Marquis de Leuville were inscribed 


later, as Mr. Broadley says, he “was 
summoned (probably at Nelson’s  sug- 
gestion) from his place of exile near 
Hamburg, and between 1803-5 (princi- 
pally under the eegis of Mr. Pitt) drew up 
a complete plan for the defence of Eng- 
land against Napoleon.” As little, indeed, 
is known of this later period of Dumou- 
riez’s extraordinary career one can 
imagine those interested in Napoleon on 
tenterhooks until this book by Dr. Holland 
Rose and Mr. Broadley appears. 
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Ibsen. 

Ths is rather a bookish page, but my 
excuse must be the fact that the 

past week has been full of interest to 


those who love literature. It is good 
to get another book from Mr. Edmund 


Gosse, the author of the fine “‘ Father and 
Son,” this time upon Ibsen (Hodder and 
Stoughton). [ mention it in order to 
quote the generous reference made by 
Mr. Gosse to Mr. William Archer, the 
“critic without a smile,’ who laboured 
so long and earnestly to show us Ibsen in 
his true light. “For a quarter of a 
century,’ Mr. Gosse well says, “he was 
the protagonist in the fight against mis- 
construction and stupidity. With wonder- 
ful courage, with not less wonderful good 
temper and persistency, he insisted on 
making the true Ibsen take the place of 
the false and in securing for him the 
recognition: due to his genius.’ 


Children’s Stores 


rom Ibsen to children is a big jump; 
but here are three stories of children 
which I have just heard. Little Jane had 
been under reproof and sat ina state of 
tearful contemplation. Presently she 
looked up at her mother and said, “I’m 
sorry I came to live here.’ <A father 
reprimanded his children for not taking 
their food, remarking that when he was a 
little boy he had sometimes to go without 
either dinner or tea. ‘“‘ But, father,” said 
Tommy, “you are better off since you 
came to live with us.” A peacock was a 
source of much interest to a little girl, who 
after gazing upon the bird for some time 
said, “Oh,mamma, hasn’t it got a beautiful 

bustle!” 

Bs o fe 


On the Motor ‘Bus. 


he story goes that on a Knightsbridge 
motor "bus there sat the other day a 
self-important personage wrapped in dig- 
nity and a fur coat. He had just started 
to relate a conversation he had with Lord 
Roberts when an inspector jumped on the 
*bus and asked to see all tickets. ‘Sorry 
we don’t stop there,” said the inspector to 
the pompous one. ‘‘ Stop where ?” was the 
magnificent reply. “At Attenborough’s, 
sir,’ said the man, handing back a pawn 
ticket to its owner. 


THE TATLER 


N April.1 at the Lesser Bumpstead 

Petty Bestons John Johns of no 
occupation, but stated by the 

police to be a critic, was sen- 

tenced to three months’ imprisonment in 
the second division for having on two 
separate occasions been guilty of cruelty 
to an author, William Smith, by ad- 
ministering to him a noxious article, 
to wit, a review. Mr. Robinson 
appeared for the prosecution, which 
was undertaken by the N.S.P.C.A. 


Mr. Jackson defended. 

AVE Robinson in his opening state- 
ut ment said that Mr. William 
Smith, under the pseudonym of Madge 
Vane, was a successful author, main- 
taining a widowed mother by the 
products of his pen. (Applause, which 
was instantly suppressed.) He was 
the author of twe racing novels, of 
a book of hymns for the use of 
children, of a poem on the relief of 
Mafeking, and of a series of articles 
entitled “What a Little Girl can 
Do.” He would produce evidence 
that Mr. Smith had been molested in 
the practice of his business by the 
defendant and had been put to great 
pain, so that it became a question 
whether he would be able to write 
again. 


Poelice-Constable Brown stated that 
on the 25th ult., acting on in- 
formation received, he proceeded to 
prisoner's residence at 5, Gladstone 
Terrace, and there found — several 
printed slips (produced). On ex- 
amination these were found to be 
identical with two reviews which 
had appeared in ‘‘ The Lesser Bump- 
stead Mercury” (produced) with the 
exception of a few literal corrections. 
The editor of ** The Lesser Bumpstead 
Mercury ” had declined to make any 
statement as to their authorship. 

The Chairman: The editor of 
“The Lesser Bumpstead Mercury ”’ 
had better be careful. 

Police-Constable Brown said that 
he cautioned the defendant in the 
usual manner, and that he then said 
that he had a living to get the same as 
others. 

Cross-examined: He was sure that the 
slips were in print-and not in writing. He 
knew the difference between writing and 


print. He understood the nature of an 
oath. He was learning the German con- 


certina. 
The Chairman: 


considerable culture. 

M: William Smith stated that the 
A noxious articles of which complaint 
was made dealt with his romance, ‘‘ With 
a Loose Rein,” and with a collection of his 
verse entitled “ Dolly’s Nightmare, and 
other Poems.” He read the. first of these 
at breakfast-time and broke down com- 
pletely, being unable to finish the egg on 
which he was at that moment engaged. 
(Sensation.) Phrases which occurred in 
that article, notably. one which com- 
pared him with Miss Marie Corelli, had 
interfered with his sleep at night and made 
him unable to carry on his business. The 
review of his poems had been even more 
objectionable. It had compared him with 


Evidently a man of 


actress. 


Barry Pain. 


the late Martin Tupper. The word, “ gar- 
bage,” had been used. In the fit of depres- 
sion produced he had thought of attempt- 
ing his own life but had not done so. He 
had said to lus wife that it hardly seemed 
worth while to go on. He still thought 
so. Owing to his sufferings his literary 
output had been considerably diminished. 


Gale & Polden 


LIEUTENANT BASIL LODER 


Who recently married Miss Barbara Deane, the well-known 
intention of retiring 


Miss Deane announced her 
from the stage altogether in the future 


His average had formerly been 3% Ib. 
of writen matter per diem. It had now 
fallen to a fraction over 5 oz. He had 
suffered in health as well as in income. 
Cross-examined: The egg in question 
was a good egg. He was aware that 
Miss Marie Corelli was a successful author. 
He was aware that Martin Tupper had 
been a _ successful author. What he 
objected to was that the statements were 
made in a malicious and contemptuous 
way. He did. not think garbage could 
have been a misprint for garage. Garage 
would not have made sense. He did not 
admit that the article was sense. 
Re-examined: He had a reason for using 
the word, malicious. He had taken a con- 
solation prize in a limerick competition in 
which the defendant had been totally un- 
successful. The defendant had borrowed 
from him the 6d. for the postal order. 


Fimest Desmoreaux, jobbing tailor, stated 

that he had received from Mr. Smith 
two pairs of trousers and two waistcoats, 
with instructions to make them 3 in. 
smaller in the waist. 
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‘The Defendant (excitedly): He has 
none ! 
The Chairman (sternly): You will 


have an opportunity to give evidence, and 
meantime you must not interrupt. 

Dr. Tompkins stated that Mr. Smith 
had called at his surgery on the 28th ult. 
He had complained of a sinking at the 
stomach and had asked for a tonic, 
which was given him, 

Cross-examined : He did not con- 
sider that Mr. Smith’s life was in 
danger. Mr. Smith was not to his 
know ledge an alcoholic subject, 

M« J ackson, ip the defence, said 

that he had a complete answer 
to the charge. He would put the 
defendant in the box. 

Mr. Jones, the defendant, stated 
that he wasa writer. He had written 
for “The Saturday Review” and 
“The Athenzeum.” Mr. Smith’s works 
were sent to him in the ordinary 
course. He was to deal with them as 
his conscience and intellect prompted, 
and he had done so. He believed 
that the question of an advertisement 
in “ The Lesser Bumpstead Gazette ” 
had arisen. But this had not in- 
fluenced him or the editor. ‘They 
were above that kind of thing. He 
would be glad to have any of his 
own works compared with that of 
Miss Marie Corelli, whom he con- 
sidered to be a talented authoress. 
With reference to the limerick com- 
petition, he had not entered for the 
same competition as Mr. Smith. He 
had won a prize of £42 ros. for the 
line, ‘‘ Which was not what the sea 
seemed to see.” It was from pure 
inadvertence that he had not returned 
the 6d. to Mr. Smith. He could have 
had it at any time if he had asked 
lor it. 

Cross-examined: When he said 
tha the had written for “ The Satur- 
day” and “The Athenzeum,” he did 
not mean that his work had been pub- 
lished in either of those papers. Asa 
matter of fact it had not been pub- 
lished. He was first cousin to the 
office boy of the periodical in which 
his limerick line had been successful. 
He did not think that had made any 
difference. He was quite above that kind 


of thing. 
M tr. Jackson : 
the editor used when 
you “ Dolly’s Nightmare ”’ ? 
The Defendant: He said, “ Here’s that 
old fool, Smith, broken out again.” 
Re-examined : When a book was 
to an office for review, a review 
expected. It was a trade custom. 


What were the exact words 
he handed 


sent 
was 


“The chairman, in passing sentence, said 

that at one time he had thought this 
was a case which should be sent for trial. 
In the present lamentable condition of 
poetry in England it was a sad thing to 
see a man of the prisoner’s education “and 
position putting obstacles in the way of 
its production. A fine would not meet 
the case. A sharp lesson was needed. 


“[ here was considerable applause in court 

when sentence was pronounced, and 
the prisoner on his removal was made the 
subject of a hostile demonstration. 
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The Wooden Highlander. 
WRITER in 


some difficulty in believing that 
there are only two of these High- 
landers left within the four-mile 
radius. ‘The famous Tottenham 
Court Road specimen now stands 
in front of a well-known furniture 
shop. For its incongruous pre- 
servation we must be “thankful. 

tk 2 ttt 
The First Seen in London. 


he origin of the Highlander 
sign and the causes of its 
melancholy abandonment are not 
discussed by “‘ The Globe ” writer. 
1 believe that the first wooden 
Highlander seen in London was 
placed outside Wishart’s famous 
snuff shop at the north-east corner 
of the Haymarket on the day 
of the birth of Charles Edward 
Stuart in 1720. Ata later period 
Wishart’s was removed to No. 42, 
over tle way, where it flourished 
under the sign of “The High- 
lander, Thistle, and Crown.” 
Wishart’s is now in Panton Street. 


a E> 


A Jacobite Emblem. 
[avid Wishart not only ini- 
tiated this sign but he 
manufactured wooden  High- 
landers for other tradesmen. 
The Wishart Highlander, still 
depicted on the firm’s card, does 
not wear kilts but doublet and 
trews, and he carries the High- 
land targe. It is said, but pro- 
bably with little foundation, that 
these Highlander figures were a 


token that the houses they adorned sympa- 


thised with the Jacobite party. 


The Force of Habit—Chapter I. 


he merits of the old Wishart tobaccos 
are celebrated in some verses said 


to have been con- 
tributed by 
Charles Lamb to 


“The Morning 
Post” of Janu- 
ary 6, 1802. They 


are called “ Dick 
Strype; or, the 
Torce of Habit.” 
At the age of 
forty Dick Strype, 
an inveterate 
and persistent 
smoker, had taken 
to wife a woman 
who regarded 
smoking as an 
unpardonable 
offence. 


Of all things else 
Rebecca Stry pe 
Could least en- 
dure a pipe. 
She rail’d upon the 
filthy herb 
tobacco, 


* * 


And then, she 
quoted our 
“King James,” 
who saith, 

«Tobacco is the 
Devil’s breath.” 


“The Globe” 
courses agreeably on tobacconists’ 
signs and particularly on the 
vooden Highlanders which have 


become so sadly scarce in ILondon. I have 


C, 


Rae ALE Re. 


By JOHN 
©’ LONDON. 


The Force of Habit—Chapter II. Hardham’s. 
dis- o Dick gave up tobacco—until Rebecca “Lhe sign of the Highlander spread 
died. On the day of the funeral Dick quickly through the London snuff 
disappeared. shops, aud nowhere was more honoured 


Above, below, about, 
They search’d the house throughout, 


A FULL DAY’S FOG 


Our picture shows the weird appearance of the London streets during ’ 


the recent fog. It depicts that portion of the Strand at which the 

statue of the late W. E. Gladstone stands. Although all the lamps 

were lighted the fog was so dense that they could not be seen, and 
do not appear in the picture. The dense blackness lasted all day 


* * * 


And all concluded he had hang’d himself. 

At last they found him—reader, guess you 
where— 

"Twill make you stare— 


Smoking a pipe of Wishart’s best. 


OUr WITH THE HAMBLEDON HOUNDS 


This view, which was photographed on the same day as the fog scene reproduced above, admirably shows 


the vagaries of the English climate 
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than at Hardham’s 
cording to Pierce Egan this snuff-seller 


in Tleet Street: Ac- 


got his name as well as his fame 
from the Haymarket. The story 
is that Foote in one of his most 
popular characters at the Little 
Theatre offered a pinch of snuff, 
and to the question where he 
obtained it replied, “ Why, at 
Hardham’s, to be sure.” This 
answer 1s said to have made the 
fame of the house. 


Assault and Battery 
nother Highlander stood out- 
side Micklan’s snuff shop 
at No. 12, Fleet Street. It was 
damaged one night by a young 
roysterer, who was sued by Mr. 
Micklan for thirteen guineas in 
compensation. This he said was 
a moderate demand, because 
without the Highlander he would 
not have done more than half 
his business, and his takings had 
increased by thirty shillings a 
day since he installed the figure. 

A Question of Cost. 
] am told that the true reason 
for the mortality among 
wooden Highlanders is to be 
found in the cost of their upkeep. 
The price of a new figure is 
very considerable. It must be 
carved out of a single piece of 
wood. To repaint a Highlander 
well and correctly is the work 
of a skilled artist, and would 
cost about £20. When this ex- 
penditure has been necessary 
many a tobacconist has con- 


sidered that he could lay out the money 
to better if less picturesque advantage. 


Pictorial Signs. 


Perch’d on Rebecca’s coffin, at his rest, N evertheless there is a marked tendency 
in London to revert to the display 


of pictorial or 
other signs. 
Assuming that 
High! anders are 
too costly I com- 
mend to tobacco- 
nists the placing 
in their windows 
fine old prints 
of smoking sub- 
jects as in the 
well-known. win- 
dow of Fribourg 
and Treyer. Suit- 
able subjects 
abound. Thus a 
good print of 
Hogarth’s “ Time 
Smoking a_ Pic- 
ture” would give 
distinction to any 
tobacco shop win- 
dow, and _ so 
would an engrav- 
ing of Maclise’s 
“Uncle Toby and 
the Widow Wad- 
man” in the Tate 
Gallery, in which 
Uncle Toby is 
blowing a cloud 
of smoke from his 
lips. 
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By Spencer Leigh Hlugines. 


Railway Curiosities. 
WAS pleased to see the other day 
an announcement to the effect that 
there was about to be established at 
Euston a museum of railway anti- 
quities or curiosities. It will be, Isuppose, 
a sort of hospital for the veterans of the 
line. And these old mechanical servants 
of the public deserve gentle treatment 
when past their work. - It may be that 
they would not welcome an old age 
pension of coal and water, but I am firmly 
of opinion that-a locomotive has feelings, 
thoughts, and sentiments of its own which 
may not be suspected by the careless 
onlooker. 
tt it * 
The Discarded Favourite. 
My a time it has happened 
that I have watched the 
“making-up’” of one of the 
lordly expresses which leave Pad- 
dington to skim and whizz to the 
west.. And this is what takes 
place. First of all the train is 
brought into position at the plat- 
form by a poor old - fashioned 
little engine hooked on to the 
tail end of the carriages. .That 
engine has a low boiler and 
a long funnel looking like the 
neck of one of the monsters in 
the “ Prehistoric Peeps” of Mr. 
E. T. Reed. It has had its day 
no doubt, but is a discarded 
favourite, -a~.‘“‘has . been,” a 
“back number,” and in it comes 
doing its duty with a little 
modest “ piff-piff, piff-piff,” bring- 
ing the train into position. And 
having arrived it stops there 
meek and unobtrusive. 
tt it it 
The .Busy Interval. 
“Then there comes hurrying to 
and fro as was the case on 
the eve of Waterloo. No one 
takes the least notice of this 
humble but necessary servant of 
the public which has brought the 
carriages into the station. Men 
and women bustle about getting 
their corner seats while the un- 
fortunate and — superannuated 
machine stands there unhonoured 
and unsung at the back of the 
train. Its driver and stoker gene- 
rally look depressed, as_ well 
they. may. No: one notices 


them, no one comes to gaze 
with ignorant. awe at their 
played -out.contrivance. In a 


word, they and their engine are ignored. 
a bd te 


The Swagger of the ‘ Star.” 


A few minutes before the express starts, 
the huge and swaggering monster 
that is to haul the train away backs in 
with insolent deliberation. It hasa boiler 
that bulges up almost to the station’ roof, 
and the end of its funnel appears just 
above the top of that boiler like a sneering 
lip of copper or brass. There it. stands as 
if saying, “I could do this on my head,” 
while a little group of reverential observers 
gathers round. That monster comes on 
the scene just as the star performer in an 
opera company appears or even as a 
Cabinet minister walks to his place on the 
Treasury bench when other members have 
had to scramble for places hours earlier. 


The Conscious Engine. 
et no one tell me that engines do not 
know and feel or that they are devoid 
of consciousness. Any man who has had the 
handling of one of these machines will tell 
you that they are not only conscious but 
skittish. I have talled to men who have 
been responsible for locomotives on the 
great trunk lines and also for the working 
of the plunging giants which force the 
liners through the Atlantic, and they tell 
me that these machines are as conscious 
as human beings. The machines sulk 
sometimes. Everything in the way of coal 
or water is provided, but the engines will 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE 


Who is playing the principal part in the popular Lyceum pantomime, 
has just signed an engagement with the Chatelet Theatre, Paris, to 
play lead in a new piece in October next. 


artiste to appear there 


not work. 
something. 


They have taken offence at 


at st 


Proud of its Strength. 
nd so I have not been surprised to see 
the great express engines at the head 
of a Paddington express giving itself airs. 
It knows all about the turmoil of the last 
minute before the final whistle is blown 
and the green flag is fluttered. You can 
see the thing throbbing with expectation, 
and at last the moment arrives. With an 
air of disdain the monster begins to cough 
out one or two deep resounding blasts 
from that little sneering lip which repre- 
sents the funnel. The wheels may slip 
now and -then at the start, but the huge 
giant gets the grip of its load, and in a 
minute is rushing away to the west. 
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She is the first English 


What About the Other One? : 
Away they go, and away go’the on- 

lookers who have been watching the 
start. These people talk to’ each other 
about the ‘marvellous developments of 
modern mechanical science.’”’. ._But no one 
notices that poor humble little played-out 
locomotive in the rear which goes away 
once more with its melancholy “‘ piff-piff, 
pifl-piff” to some siding to wait. until it 
is wanted again. Many a time I have 
thought that this despised and forgotten 
little engine might be excused if it suddenly 
shot after the disappearing express and 
banged into the tail buffers with the 
defiant exclamation, “‘ Take that, 
you beast !”’ 


Some Old Friends. 


| hope that the. museum to 
which I have alluded will 
not contain only engines of the 
North - Western Company, for 
there are some poor old friends of 
mine which I should like to see 
remembered. I refer to those 
sound old servants of the public 
which used to go round and 
round on the inner circle on the 
Underground Railway. ‘Theirs 
was a hard lot and a thankless 
task. Every engine yearns and 
pants for a good run, for a sprint 
which can show what it can do. 
But these old friends never had 
a chance. They had to stop 
every two or three minutes, never 
being given the opportunity of a 
wild, exhilarating run. I saw 
their sulky look when the: first 
experimental electric trains were 
sent through that tunnel, and I 
could understand their bitterness. 
te it it 
Revenge is Sweet. 
ne night when I was leaving 
the House of Commons and 
was waiting for a train at West- 
minster I saw obvious joy por- 
trayed in the boiler of an old 
and antiquated engine on that 
underground line. For it chanced 
that an electric train had broken 
down and a steam locomotive 
had been chartered to haul the 
helpless thing away. There was 
pride in its puffs, defiance in its. 
head light. Let no one tell me 
that that engine was not con- 
scious of its triumph. It knew 
exactly what it was doing—ren- 
dering first aid to the incapable 
and enjoying every sensation. 
= it te 
Dainty Darlings. 
t is customary to refer to engines as 
“she” or “her,” and there is reason 
in such a choice of suggested sex, for 
engines are as vain and as coy and as 
conscious of appearance as any woman 
can be. Any engine-driver will tell you 
that he can get better running out of his 
locomotive when it has been touched up 
with paint and cleaned and polished. They 
are dainty darlings, and they look ashamed 
of themselves when they come in at the end 
of a long wet day splashed and muddy. 
How willingly they move off to}the shed 
to be “titivated up.” Yes; engines are 
human and are subject to the frailties of 
men and women—especially of women. 
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New York playgoers have recently been witnessing with mixed feelings the representation by Miss Henrietta Crosman and her company of ‘‘ The Christian 
Pilgrim,” which is a stage production of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The scene depicted in our first photograph is ‘‘ The Shrine of the Wanton.” Certainly 
if stage effects and a galaxy of beautiful dresses and women make for success this representation should enjoy a long run. No. 2 depicts an ingenious 


ballet which is a popular item at the New York Hippodrome. The animated flower bed is composed of the usual bevy of pretty girls, who at the rise of 
the curtain are discovered, each hidden by an immense daisy. The drop scene, depicting a country house, goes far to make the scene a realistic one 
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Melodrama 


SEER. 
Foulsham & Banfield 
THE HERO ALLOWS HIMSELF TO BE SUSPECTED OF FORGERY AND LEAVES ENGLAND ’ 
Jim (Mr. Lewis Waller): ‘A failure in everything | touch, eh? Have | one redeeming trait?" Diana Countess:of Kerhill (Miss Nora Lancaster): ‘You 
have one triumphant quality, Jim—you will always have the love of women,” 


““& White Man,” Mr. Lewis Waller’s new production at the Lyric, provides 
some stirring scenes of life in the Wild West, amid which Wynnegate (Mr. Lewis Waller) moves, a central figure. This play provides Mr. Waller with a part 


after his own heart, and in truth he makes a valiant figure of the self-denying hero. Miss Nora Lancaster, Miss Mary Rorke, Mr. George Fawcett, 
Mr. Herbert Sleath, and Mr. A. G. Poulton all help to make this ‘‘romance of the West” a success 
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Love, B lAmives, and Pistols. 


) Foulsham & Banfield 
TWO DRAMATIC SCENES FROM ‘A WHITE MAN” 
(1) Depicts the scene after the mysterious shooting of Cash Hawkins, of which Wynnegate is accused but later clears himself. The principal names, 
reading from left to right, are: Wynnegate (Mr. Lewis Waller), Bud Hardy—with uplifted hand (Mr. A. W. Jack Ellis), 
(2) Represents the scene where the Countess of Kerhill (Miss Nora Lancaster) comes out to find Wynnegate. She is depicted in the above scene asking, 
“Whose little boy are you, dear?" to which Little Hal (Miss Rita Leggiero) answers, ‘Jim's boy." The two figures on left of picture are: Sir John 
Applegate (Mr. A. G. Paulton) and Malcolm Petrie (Mr. Charles Allan) 
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and Big Bill (Mr. George Fawcett). 


THE TATLER 
Real Honesty. 

STORY is related ofa young man 
who was recently married to the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant. 
The groom did not have a penny, 

but he was honest. He was so honest 
that he would not even prevaricate in the 
marriage ceremony. He was repeating 
what the minister said. 

“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” read the minister. 

“With all thy worldly goods I me 
endow,” repeated the groom. 

This was real honesty. 

iit te 
Getting the Start. 
“The manager of a Brussels morning 
paper flies into a passion every time 


moe ow 


“What a little chap Brown is” (speaking of small man passing with a lady) 
‘Yes, it is sometimes more advisable to say stature” 


another paper is the first to publish an 
item of news. Yesterday he sent for his 
chief reporter. 

“ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘we came out 
yesterday and failed to report the death of 
Prince X——.” 

“Sir, the two papers that published 
the news appear rather later than we 
do and were therefore able to get it in 
time.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“You must get the addresses of all the 
leading men in politics, science, and 
literature, and you shall call every evening 
between nine and ten at the houses of 
these gentlemen and inquire if there has 
been a death in the family.” 


So American. 


Heving been lavishly entertained in 

New York Lord De Void endea- 
voured to show his American friends some 
attention when they visited Scotland. 
There was an old castle at hand, and 
thither the host conducted the party. 
They were standing on the walls of 
the ruins looking downward into the 
moat. 

**T was showing this place toa country- 
man of yours last year,” said his lordship, 
“when the poor fellow was taken with 
dizziness and fell. His legs were broken, 
and he was altogether a wreck.” 

A series of sighs came from the ladies. 
There was one girl in particular whose 
sweet face took on a look of sorrow. This 


touched the host, and he moved to her 
side. 

“Thinking of that poor chap?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly; “it was 
so American.” 


it at tit 


A Query. 
H's lordship looked puzzled, won- 
dering whether it was a national 
custom to fall from ruined walls into 
dry moats, but he only queried, “‘ Yes?” 
“Yes,” echoed the sweet American 
indignantly; “some of my countrymen 
have no manners. The idea of doing a 
thing like that in your company before 
your lordship had taken precedence. 
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STORIES OF 
§ THE HOUR. 


For the Euston Road. 
Xe lady engaged a cab to convey her to 
Euston Station, and urged the cabby 
to drive fast as her time was limited. After 
proceeding a quarter of a mile at a funeral 
pace the passenger warned the cabby to 
whip the horse lest she should lose her 
train. 

He did so, but the speed soon sub- 
sided to the original pace. Again the lady 
remonstrated, saying :— 

“Can't you whip your horse on some 
tender part to wake him up a bit ?”’ 

The jehu looked at her a moment and 
replied soberly, ‘“ Well, miss, I’ve hit the 
pore ’oss all over ‘is body except ‘is left 
ear, and I’m keepin’ that for the Euston 
Road.” 


“ Well, | never discuss the ‘eight of a man” 


She Stayed at Home. 

ss [ts all right, Mary,” he said patiently. 
“Go in for politics and stand for 

the London County Council if you want 

to. But remember one thing, the car- 

toonists will be after youas soon as you're 

a candidate.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“And they'll put your picture in the 
paper with your hair out of curl and your 
hat on crooked.” 

“Do you think they would do that?” 
she inquired apprehensively. 

“OF course. And they’ll make your 
Paris gowns look like calico and say that 
your sealskin cloak is imitation.” 

“ William,” she said, “I think I’ll just 


stay here and make the home happy.” 
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ON TOUR. By George Belcher. 


| FOsTar = * 
OR FICK. 


Actor: One sixpenny postal order, please Postmistress : For a limerick, sir? 
Actor: No, madam; for the wife and family 
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WITHOUT SYMPATHY. By H. M. Bateman. 


pi ae Y 


Brown (suddenly stopping): Well, now, what are we going to have— 
Smith (very tired, sotto voce): Thank goodness! at last! 
Brown (continuing) : —Er—rain, or hail ? 
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NEVER LATE. By Will Owen. 


Manager of Touring Company (to Proprietor of small Provincial Theatre): Now, mind, we rehearse at three, and | want 
you to have yer stage manager, carpenter, property man, limelight man, and all the stage hands at the theatre sharp to time 
Proprietor: That’s all right, my boy; he’s never late 
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Leonard Willoughby 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


‘Lady Dorothy Nevill, whose reminiscences have recently been published, is one of the most interesting personalities living ; she is also the last of the grandes dames. 
The daughter of the 3rd Earl of Orford, Lady Dorothy married on December 2, 1847, Mr. Reginald Nevill, a cousin of that grand sportsman, the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
K.G. Her family consists of three sons and one daughter, the latter, Miss Meresia Nevill, being the most active member of the Primrose League. Her charming home 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, is full of beautiful objects of art and interesting relics. Her circle of friends is a large one, and for the greater part of her long 
life she has known everyone of social and intellectual importance in the country. Her luncheon parties were indeed functions not to be missed, for here were to be 
found round her table those who were recognised as leaders in politics, literature, the Court, the Church, science, and even_the stage. Her extraordinary vivacity, her 
wit, and her conversational powers were, and still are, marvellous. Her criticisms were to the point and her sarcasm at times very severe. Her friends were of great 
diversity, and she numbered among them such as Beaconsfield, Cobden, Darwin, and Huxley, for the friendships which most appealed to her were those of people of 
cleverness and intellect. Conservative in politics, and a Primrose dame to the core, she still numbers among her best friends many whose political views are diametrically 
opposed to her own. There is certainly no more delightful or brilliant conversationalist living to-day than Lady Dorothy Nevill, who in appearance, manner, and tout 
ensemble would never lead one to imagine that her age had now reached four score years and one 
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LADY DUFF- 
GORDOR. 


Lallie Charles 

Lady Duff-Gordon is the wife of Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon and stands out amongst the many artistic women of to-day as one who possesses a more than 

highly-cultivated taste. This taste and eye for beauty she has brought to bear upon a most successful dressmaking business. Lady Duff-Gordon is the 

sister of Mrs. Clayton Glyn, whose visit to America has produced so much discussion. Mrs. Clayton Glyn as the authoress of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth” 

and of ‘‘Three Weeks” has been the subject of no little comment. |Last reports were to the effect that she had dramatised ‘‘ Three Weeks,” which was 
to be produced in America 
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ohe 
Operatic Innovations. 


HAT the Kaiser is a great social 
reformer we know. Since the 
advent of the present year of 
grace he has laid down the law 

that evening dress at the Opera on 
gala nights must be strictly conformed 
to under penalty of expulsion. Hitherto 
this has been the exception rather than 
the rule. But the compulsory closing of 
the refreshment saloons between the acts 
is likely to raise thorns in the flesh of 
masculine opera-lovers. His Imperial 
Majesty has discovered that these are 
addicted to consuming large quantities of 
lager beer and sandwiches on such occa- 
sions. ‘Teutonic manners certainly differ 


Varischt-Artico 


MADAME TETRAZZINI 


Who has achieved a great triumph in America 
and whose voice has been beautifully reproduced 
in the latest Gramophone records 


from ourown. Ona gala night at Covent 
Garden the entr’'actes do not permit any 
over- indulgence in bodily refreshment, 
while ordinarily there is little call for “‘ the 
cup that cheers.” The buzz of conversa- 
tion is the characteristic interlude for a 
brilliant assemblage. that has dined well 
and has a supper in waiting towards the 
midnight hour, 
% te 

The Adorable Tetrazzini. 
“TL hose who heard the great Italian prima 

donna at Covent Garden will, I 
venture to say, never forget the impression 
her voice made upon them. A great voice 
is rare, and the opportunities of hearing it 
are rare too ; but by the enterprise of the 
Gramophone Company we have now the 
privilege of bringing Madame Tetrazzini 
into our own homes. This successful 
company has just published a number of 
magnificent records of the singer’s voice, 
and I had the pleasure of hearing them 
the other day at the Savoy Hotel. Every- 
one, from Madame Tetrazzini to the 
directors of the Gramophone Company, is 
to be congratulated upon the magnificent 
result obtained, and the records may be 
placed with those of Melba and of Caruso, 
with which the Gramophone Company 
was so successful. 


Delightful Selections. 
hen it is stated that they include 
the following selections—‘ Ah Fors’ 
é Lui (Tvaviata), by Verdi; ‘“ Shadow 
Song” (Dinovah), by Meyerbeer; ‘‘ Polo- 
naise’’ (Mignon), by Ambroise Thomas ; 
“ Bell Song” (Lakmé), by Delibes; ‘Una 
Voce Poco fa,” by Rossini; “ Caro Nome” 
(Rigoletto), by Verdi; “ Voi che Sapete,” 
by Mozart ; “Mad Scene” (Lucia di Lam- 
meymoor), by Donizetti ; and ‘ Batti, 


Batti”? (Don Giovanni), by Mozart—lovers » 


of the gramophone will recognise the re- 
markable choice they have of hearing the 
voice of one of the finest singers of the age. 


The Vogue of the Car. 
M etonas is held to be responsible for 
many things, both good and ill. 
Never before in the world’s history did a 
new social craze assume such enduring 
tendencies or create such a wide-spread 
revolution. Ina remarkably short time it 
has changed the whole face of modern 
life. Clubland naturally first experienced 
its dominating effects. Motoring, house 
stewards complained, as they still do, 
took members away from town, and 
the consumption of wines and_ spirits 
in clubhouses is now a diminishing 
quantity. 


MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE 


Who has recently undergone an operation for appendicitis, It is pleasing 
to learn that Mrs. Gladstone is-now on the road to, complete recovery 
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Society’s Plaint. 
t last the plaint of fashionable hostesses 
is heard. Thanks to motoring 
dancing men have begun to shirk their 
social engagements. After urging on their 
wild career in the keen wind all day these 
indispensable adjuncts to winter functions, 
pleading weariness, are reluctant to quit 
the cheerful hearth for gilded halls by 
night. The gorgeous suppers no more 
attract them, wherefore beauteous damsels 
lack partners in the mazy dance. Dis- 
appointment among company promoters in 
a social sense is this season especially rife. 
es) iit ve 
Compensations. 
To the community at large, however, 
the advent of motoring has proved a 
blessing in manifold guises. It has called 
into being a new industry; it has enlarged 
the functions of the designers of modes, 
it has opened up fresh fields of employ- 
ment to the workers, it has tapped fresh 
sources of income for capitalists. 
“Hats Off!” 
‘The epistolary phrase, “Thanking you 
in anticipation,” is one that I never 
employ since it almost commands com- 
pliance with a besought favour. This, too, 
may be how Miss 
Lena Ashwell views 
the matter. When 
the fireproof curtain 
descends during an 
enty’acte ate stle 
Kingsway Theatre 
lady patrons find 
thereon that they are 
thanked for removy- 
ing their hats. Re- 
calcitrant fair ones 
have up to _ the 
present refrained 
from disclosing 
themselves. 


A Handy Invention. 
“T ouching theatre 

programmes in 
a darkened  audi- 
‘torium, I conceive the 
possibility of setting 
forth all the play 
details by means of 
luminous ink—a pre- 
paration of the well- 
known luminous 
paint—on a_ stiff 
millboard mount ap- 
proximating in form 
to the ancient horn- 
book and the modern 
hand mirror, 


A Suggestion for 
Advertisers. 

dvertisements 

Ee Met = bie 
similarly displayed 
on the back of the 
contrivance, which 
would certainly give 
points for easy-hold- 
ing purposes to the 
latter-day folded 
sheet. I make no 
charge for this idea 
to any enterprising 
stationer willing to 
carry it into practical 
effect. 


Lhomson 


